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THIERS AND THE JULY DAYS 

During the past year in France there has been a great revival 
of interest in the heroes of 1870. The ceremonies in commemo- 
ration of the founding of the Third Republic have recalled from 
a rapidly fading past the names of men who are not deserving 
of oblivion and whom France, gratefully mindful of her debt, 
will make immortal. The name of Gambetta has been on the 
lips of everyone, and the great apotheosis of him that has recently 
taken place was a well-merited tribute. But Gambetta has not 
been alone in receiving honors. Here and there among the 
discourses that have been pronounced we may find a reference 
to Thiers, — Adolphe Thiers, — whose services to France in 1870 
were almost as great as those of any other man. True, his life 
was not so spectacular, but it was none the less filled with 
experiences; for Thiers beheld and participated in three revo- 
lutions, those of 1830, of 1848 and of 1870. Perhaps it will not 
be tnal a propos, therefore, to call to mind at this time the first 
important services of Thiers to his country. He came to the fore 
in 1829 and his first real participation in national affairs occurred 
on the 28th and 29th of July, the latter being the most decisive 
day of the July Revolution. 

Thiers was a meridional. This may account for many things 
in his life, but, above all, it accounts in large measure for his 
rapid and successful rise in the early twenties. Like all his 
compatriots, he was possessed of remarkable agility of mind 
and vivacity of spirit. He has been described by one who knew 
him as follows: — 

"His eyes were singularly bright and seemed to illumine 
the large glasses that covered them. His mouth was thin 
and sensitive and was nearly always twisted into a dry little 
smile. His voice, which he did not always control well, was 
thin and sharp; he had the tone and cadence of the Mar- 

seillais and nothing had altered its purity and clarity 

If you approached him, if you listened to him talking politics 
with Manuel, finances with Baron Louis, tactics with General 
Foy, administration or political economy with this one, art 
or history with that; with another mathematics or astronomy, 
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you would at first be surprised at such facility in so young 
a man, but soon you would be won over and captivated by 

his esprit." 1 

And this vivacity, this esprit, to use the words of his country- 
man, carried him rapidly from obscurity in the provinces to 
prominence at the capital. 

Adolphe Thiers was a child of the Revolution; he inherited its 
emotions and also some of its misfortunes. He was born into 
a world that demanded a struggle for survival. He was born of 
parents who had been wealthy but who, by the date of his birth, 
April 18, 1797, were in rather straitened circumstances. For 
Marseilles, as all other towns, had suffered and was still suffering 
from the economic effects of the Paris revolutions. His mother 
was Marie-Madeline Amic, the daughter of a once wealthy corn- 
merchant. His father, with whom he never enjoyed agreeable 
relations, was one Pierre Louis Thiers, a merchant who had 
squandered his wealth and who was not destined to maintain 
the good name won for the family by his esteemed sire, once 
among the most able of city administrators. The boy Adolphe 
was born out of wedlock, but this irregularity was corrected when 
the wife of Pierre Thiers died and when on May 13, 1797, he 
was united in marriage to the mother of his son. This duty 
accomplished, the father left Marseilles and does not seem 
to have laid eyes on his son again until he reappeared in 
1832, when Adolphe had already made a name for himself. 
Moreover, none of his paternal relatives seems to have taken 
much interest in the boy, and it was his maternal grandmother 
and uncle who saw to his education with a care and interest for 
which Thiers the man was most grateful. Until the fall of 
Napoleon, Adolphe Thiers seems to have been destined for the 
Army, a calling for which he does not appear to have had any 
great enthusiasm, 2 but with the disappearance of the Emperor 
the military career was closed to him and the boy determined 
upon the law as a life-profession. In November, 18 14, he left 
the Lycee at Marseilles, where he had made an excellent 
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impression, and went to Aix to be enrolled in the Law School. 
At Aix Thiers contracted the friendship with Mignet that was 
to last until the latter's death. In November, 1821, Thiers left 
Aix with the title of Licencie en droit et avocat, and joined Mignet 
at Paris. The two had come to the capital to make their fortune; 
and while they may have been almost penniless, they were not 
without acquaintances. At Aix Thiers had made firm friends 
and these had recommended the two young men to the kindness 
of Manuel, their compatriot and a leader of the opposition. The 
acquaintance with Manuel soon ripened into friendship and 
stood them in good stead. He found both work and friends for 
them. It was Manuel who introduced Thiers to Laffitte, the 
banker and future statesman, and to Etienne also, another promi- 
nent liberal. Through these two, Thiers and Mignet received 
much assistance. Laffitte probably gave Thiers his start, although 
he does not seem to have placed the young meridional under 
such financial obligations as Thiers's enemies later asserted. 3 The 
most important outcome of the acquaintance with Laffitte was 
the introduction of the two young men to the journalistic world. 
Through the influence of Laffitte, Manuel and Etienne, all of 
whom possessed an interest in the paper, Mignet and Thiers 
were accepted first as contributors and later as staff-members 
on the Constitutionnel, which at this time was the paper most 
hostile to the Restoration. It represented the traditional oppo- 
sition, but, being traditional, it stood in need of new energies and 
of new blood. This want was satisfied by the agile spirit of Thiers, 
who gave new and more lively forms to the old theories of the 
traditionalists. The writing of articles for the Constitutionnel and 
for other papers of the same sort, formed the principal occupation 
of Thiers until 1822. In that year occurred a crisis that gave 
the young journalist his first opportunity. The revolt in Spain 
necessitated action on the part of France, and the action that 
the French government took aroused the fear of many liberals, 
among whom we note Manuel, LaFayette and others of Thiers's 
acquaintance. To Thiers's mind, however, the Spanish expedition 
seemed good both for the nation and for the throne, and he 

3 Bdranger: Ma Biographie, p. 81. 
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therefore supported it. It was suggested finally that he should 
make a journey of observation along the Pyrenees and report 
what he saw in the form of articles. These essays attracted much 
attention. Their greatest importance, however, lies in the fact 
that they were the means of bringing their author into contact 
with Talleyrand the arch-diplomat, now living a supposedly in- 
active life away from Paris, at his Chateau Rochecotte. While 
Talleyrand did not agree with Thiers touching the Spanish 
question, his curiosity had been aroused by the essays and he 
asked Laffitte to arrange a meeting. This occurred at the house 
of the banker and there Thiers first made the acquaintance of 
the man who was to follow his career with such a keen and almost, 
at times, personal interest. 4 Thiers soon became a frequent week- 
end guest at Chateau Rochecotte. 

From the year 1822 Thiers's position in Paris was established 
and he lived the life of a young man of promise in the world of 
politics and society. He continued to follow closely the trend 
of government affairs and remained true in his adherence to the 
principles of the liberal opposition. Almost before he knew it, 
he who was later to declare : "I have no sympathy with the bour- 
geoisie or with any system under which they are to rule", became 
a brilliant member of the bourgeois coterie in Paris. 5 At that time 
society in Paris was, as now, divided according to politics. The 
Faubourg St. Germain was the quarter of the Emigres and the 
Ultras. The neighborhood of the arsenal was the refuge of 
poets and historians, where Nodier, Hugo and Alfred de Vigny 
reigned supreme; while the Chaussee d'Antin was the rendez- 
vous of the Laffittes, the Rothschilds and the Periers, — in other 
words, of the bourgeoisie. Of this latter society Thiers very soon 
became a part. As such he must have experienced, along with 
his friends and acquaintances, all the disappointments and fears 
that they suffered during the Martignac ministry. And then came 
the swift and sudden coup that both alarmed and awakened the 
opposition from an "opposition sans espoir" to an opposition mili- 
tant and determined. On August 4th, 1829, the Polignac Min- 



4 Senior : Conversations with M. Thiers, Vol. I, p. 62. 
h Ibid., Vol. I, p. 39. 
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istry was constituted. To the minds of the liberals this meant 
but one thing — revolution. It now seemed a possibility where 
before they had believed themselves condemned to a dumb and 
discouraged patience. This abrupt defiance of popular opinion 
on the part of the monarchy necessitated a change of tactics on 
the side of the opposition. At last the time had come to strike, 
but the old weapons of the opposition were no longer satisfactory 
to the Jeunesse Liberate of Paris. New weapons must be found 
and new conspiracies formed. It was open conspiracy that they 
adopted, and the instrument for open conspiracy became Adolphe 
Thiers and a new paper, the National. 

The Nationalvaz.de its first appearance in January, 1830. Its 
editors were Armand Carrel, Mignet and Thiers, with whom was 
associated one Sautelet, a publisher; its avowed purpose was 
the creation of public opinion in favor of a change in dynasty 
should Charles X persist in his foolish policy of reaction. Un- 
doubtedly, the new paper had the interest and support of Thiers's 
circle of friends, but it cannot yet be stated as actual fact that 
any one of them, even Talleyrand, was responsible for the found- 
ing of the National 6 and for the extraordinary political doctrine 
that it upheld. 

In fact, the temerity of some of its earliest articles must have 
alarmed the more cautious' of them. Through the columns of 
the National, Thiers advocated a government with a king, a re- 
sponsible ministry and two chambers, one of which should be 
hereditary' As he continued, however, the ardent young jour- 
nalist became bolder and finally completed his proposal with 
this statement: "Puis qu'il ne manque au regime Constitution- 
nel qu'un roi qui s'y resigne, gardons le regime et changeons 
le roi." 8 This phrase was simply the first indication of a strange 
parallelism that he was to develop later, that of France in 1830 
and England in 1688 — a comparison of the house of Orleans 
with that of Orange! 9 These doctrines of the National set the 
style for journalistic Paris, and soon other papers — the Temps, 



'Colmache : Reminiscences of Prince de Talleyrand, Vol. I, p. 56. 

7 Senior : Conversations with M. Thiers, Vol. I, p. 38. 

8 National, 3 Janvier, 1830. ''National, 4 Mars, 1830. 
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Courier de Paris, Tribune and even the Globe, all more conserva- 
tive — joined in a chorus of support, less extreme but equally de- 
termined. Naturally, trials of the press became the order of 
the day — but these only served to advertise and arouse sympa- 
thy for their cause. 

Meanwhile the monarchy was driving fast towards its end and 
the subtle analogy of the Orleanists and the house of Orange 
seems to have gained ground. Men came to speak of the 
Bourbons in terms of the Stuarts. 10 Finally, in the spring 
of 1830, there came the famous vote of the 221 on the ques- 
tion of the address to the King, and the Chamber was dis- 
solved. But the new elections did not clear the political at- 
mosphere; of the 221, 202 were returned, and of the 181 op- 
posed only 99 were reelected. Nevertheless, Charles X re- 
mained obstinate and his ministry continued. Both, however, 
maintained an ominous silence that was suddenly broken in a 
manner foretold with surprising exactitude in the columns of 
the National. On July 21, 1830, Thiers had written as follows 
in the National: — 

"Sinister rumors are abroad in Paris. In spite of the 
general disbelief in such a possibility, people are beginning 
to realize that a coup d'etat will be attempted before the last 
of the month. The ministerial forces will cry out against the 
word 'coup d'etat' and will protest, as is their wont, that 
they have not the slightest intention of making one. We 
mean by 'coup d' etat' the following measures : not to re- 
convene the chambers, to break the elections and to estab- 
lish a new electoral system by royal ordinance. This is 
what people think has been planned for the end of the 
month. They say as well, that the press will be the most 
endangered by this presumption of royal power. That 
would not surprise us in the least, for in the most recent 
movements in France the press has had an honour that she 
will not disown, the press has been the most guilty. But the 
press will resist; it will allow itself to be condemned if 
necessary, but it will be condemned while protesting with 
all its powers against such a violation of the law. The press 



10 d'Herbelot to Montalembert, Feb. 20, 1830. Lettres d' ' Herbelot-La Jeu- 
nesse LiHrale. 

20 
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does not possess a gendarmerie to protect it, but it has 
courage, and that is a force that no one will ever attack with 
impunity." " 

On the 26th of July the famous July Ordinances appeared. 12 
True to the prognostications of Thiers in his article of the 21st, 
the liberty of the press that had been sanctioned by the Charter 
of 181 5 was suspended, the Chamber was dissolved before it had 
even met, property qualifications for suffrage were altered so as to 
exclude the higher bourgeoisie, and new elections were ordered. 
Backed by an article of the Charter that allowed him to make 
special laws for the safety of the State, Charles X and Polignac 
believed that the King had acted within his rights. 13 But did this 
article allow the King to alter the fundamental laws of the State? 
That was the cry taken up by Thiers and the press. That cry 
became the rallying-point for the revolution that developed on 
the following day. 

The press was the most seriously affected by the Ordinances, 
and as early as nine o'clock on the morning of the 26th a num- 
ber of journalists besieged the law offices of Dupin \aine\ to find 
if there were any legal means of redress. Upon receiving a 
negative reply from Dupin, they repaired to the bureaux of the 
National, where Thiers presided at a formal meeting. 14 Here it 
was that the first organized protest of the revolution was made. 
Among the measures proposed by the harassed editors was a 
refusal on their part to pay taxes, but this was soon dropped 
when Thiers left the chair and suggested a measure that was 
finally adopted. Thiers proposed that they address a formal 
protest to the King and that at the same time they lay their case 
before the public. This suggestion raised another problem: 
should the protest be made separately or by concerted action? 
The latter plan was supported by Thiers. "Names are necessary; 
we must risk our heads", he declared. 15 After some discussion 
his proposal was accepted, a few of the more timid taking their 



11 National, 21 Juillet, 1830. n Moniteur, 26 Juillet, 1830. 

13 See Charter of 1814, Article 14, Anderson: Constitutions and Documents. 
u de Hauranne : Histoire du gouvernement fiarlementaire,Vo\. X, p. 535. 
16 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 537. 
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departure during the voting. A committee was then appointed 
to draw up a formal protest, and for this task, Thiers (as chair- 
man), Cauchois Lemaire of the Constitutionnel, and Chatelain of 
the Courier Francais were named. By agreement, the commit- 
tee allowed the chairman to draft the document and within an 
hour Thiers printed the first formal protest of the July Rev- 
olution. 

The document was brief, concise and to the point, written in 
its author's best style. After arraigning the government in the 
name of the Charter, for the violation of Article 14 assuring the 
liberty of the press, and after affirming the illegality of all royal 
ordinances, the protest concluded with the following para- 
graph: — 

"To-day the government has lost the legal character by 
virtue of which it commands obedience. As far as our own 
rights are concerned, we will now resist to the utmost. As 
for France at large, let her decide how far she ought to 
carry resistance against tyranny." 16 

Beneath the document were the signatures of representatives 
of the National, Globe, Temps, Figaro, Constitutionnel, and Courier 
Franc-ais. The press had spoken, but Paris was silent. Charles 
might return from a day's hunting and learn from Polignac that 
Paris had not stirred. He might have one more night of freedom 
from anxiety. 

Beginning with the morning of the 27th, however, ripples 
were visible upon the surface of comparatively serene Paris. The 
National and other papers appeared with the Protest published 
in bold type. Extra editions were soon exhausted. Workmen, 
furthermore, soon crowded the boulevards and streets, for when 
they had gone to their shops in the morning they had found 
placards announcing that the factories were closed indefinitely. 
People roamed the streets during the early part of Tuesday 
morning gazing at the barred shop-windows and reading extra 
copies of the National and Temps that were distributed gratis. 
The first occurrence to arouse the mob from a more than passive 
interest was the arrival of government officers at the headquarters 

16 National, 27 Juillet, 1830. 
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of the Temps. Their purpose was to dismantle the presses. From 
the Temps bureau the mob followed the agents to that of the 
National, where the officers performed their duties while M. 
Thiers watched them. 1 ' No sooner had they taken their de- 
parture than some machinists in the crowd set to work to assist 
Thiers in reconstructing the presses. When the latter were 
again in working order, Thiers printed a single sheet edition that 
was typical in its tone of impertinence and optimism. It read 
in part: — 

"We still can talk to France to-day. Yesterday the 
Charter was torn into shreds; yesterday those who found in 
it their guarantees lost them ; yesterday everyone was made 
free to act according to his power, and no one should ex- 
pect security now save through using force." 1S 

In the meantime the Paris mob had concentrated at two main 
points, around the Palais Royal and in the vicinity of the home 
of Perier, where the remaining constitutionalist deputies were 
assembled. The military commander of Paris, appointed by 
Polignac, sent two small detachments to disperse the mob. At 
the Palais Royal an officer, losing his temper, fired upon the 
crowd and a riot ensued. Barricades appeared in the rue St. 
Honore, and Marmont, the commander, sent to St. Cloud for 
reinforcements. The crowds did not interfere very much with 
the movement of troops but contented themselves with watch- 
ing the soldiery, frequently even fraternizing with them. Towards 
evening the uniforms of the suppressed Garde National ap- 
peared in the streets. This was not without significance. 

The 28th day of July is very properly called the Peoples' Day. 
The mob once turned out on the streets, the deputies who re- 
mained seem to have made a feeble attempt at conciliation and, 
failing in this, to have waited and allowed the people to drive 
the dictator and his troops from Paris before themselves taking 
up any constructive programme. As early as five in the morn- 
ing, groups of armed men had appeared about the Porte St. 
Martin and the Porte St. Denis. Other parts of Paris soon pre- 

17 de Hauranne : Histoire du gouvernement parlementaire, Vol. X, p. 544. 

18 National, 27 Juillet, 1830. 
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sented the same aspect. During the night several arsenals in 
the lower part of the city had been raided, and arms and mu- 
nitions secured. Actual fighting first set in, of course, around 
the Bastille and the Hotel de Ville. By noon the tricolor floated 
from the towers of Notre Dame. Marmont, the military com- 
mander, now thoroughly alarmed, concentrated his forces at the 
Louvre in preparation for an attack. At the same time he sent 
a message to Charles, advising him of the situation and counsel- 
ling an attempt at conciliation. From St. Cloud the monarch 
sent his reply; it was a curt refusal. Meanwhile, the fighting 
had extended to the boulevards. The deputies at the home 
of Puyraveau, now reinforced by Laffitte and LaFayette, sent a 
delegation to wait upon Marmont. This visit was unsuccessful 
and they returned to take up the business of a provisional gov- 
ernment. LaFayette was dispatched at once to assume control 
of the republicans, who were now in possession of the Hotel de 
Ville. The fighting in the streets continued all night. When the 
morning of the 28th dawned, the Royalist troops had evacuated 
their stronghold at the Louvre and were retreating in the direc- 
tion of St. Cloud. The tricolor now floated above the Tuileries. 
Paris was in the hands of its citizens. Unless the deputies acted 
a republic was a possibility, even a probability. 

These men had meanwhile reconvened at the house of Laffitte, 
where questions were discussed as to the future government of 
France. But agreement seemed impossible. Overtures had been 
received from Charles X. Should these be adopted? Should 
a republic be established, or possibly a constitutional mon- 
archy under Louis Philippe? These were the questions raised by 
Laffitte's circle, the chief objection to the house of Orleans 
seemed to come from the fears of LaFayette and the Hotel de 
Ville faction, whose republican sentiments were unmistakable. 
Finally, de Remusat was sent to interview the general. Upon 
his return he gave a report vaguely favorable, but enough so to 
make the cause of the Orleanists seem possible. Mignet and 
Thiers were then requested to draft a proclamation in favor of 
Louis Philippe. This was to be placarded about Paris during 
the night. The deputies then adjourned to reconvene on the 
morrow and take up the matter of definite overtures to the 
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Duke. Five minutes after their departure, Marmont and some 
of the Carlist peers arrived at Laffitte's door with the signed text 
of Charles's revocation of the Ordinances. But it was too late, 
and Laffitte read to them the outline of the proclamation that 
was already in the presses. 

On the following morning — the 29th — the proclamation was 
posted all over Paris. The wording and proposals are cleverly- 
arranged, and serve as excellent examples of Thiers's ability 
to attract the attention and sympathy of his compatriots. 
While as yet no direct statement has been found to warrant us 
in attributing the authorship of the proclamation to Thiers, yet 
the style and wording resemble his very closely : — 

"Charles X can never return to Paris; he has shed the 
blood of the people. 

"The Republic would expose us to dangerous divisions; 
it would involve us in hostilities with Europe. 

"The Duke of Orleans is a prince devoted to the cause 
of the Revolution. 

"The Duke of Orleans has never fought against us. 

"The Duke of Orleans was at Jemappes. 

"The Duke of Orleans is a citizen-king. 

"The Duke of Orleans has carried the tricolour flag under 
the enemies' fire; the Duke of Orleans can alone carry it 
again. We will have no other flag. 

"The Duke of Orleans does not commit himself. He 
awaits the expression of our wishes. Let us proclaim those 
wishes and he will accept the Charter as we have always un- 
derstood it and as we have always desired it. It is from the 
French people that he will hold his crown." 

These sentences were well calculated to attract the public eye. 
The catchwords — Revolution, Jemappes and Citizen-King — 
might cause to grow fainter the already dim recollection of the 
disgraceful Egalite, Louis Philippe's father. 

Paris generally seemed to accept tacitly the sentiments 
placarded through the efforts of Laffitte and his lieutenants. But 
there were still difficulties. LaFayctte — homme aux indecisions — 
as Mirabeau called him, was an uncertain quantity. Some of 
his republicans had torn down the placards. Then, too, there 
was a small but influential group of moderate deputies to be 
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considered. These men were influenced in their opinions, per- 
haps, by the cautious Perier. And finally, no definite statement 
had been obtained from the Duke or from any member of his 
house. The problem of Perier was solved when he and his moder- 
ates appeared at the home of Laffitte early on the morning of the 
29th. The next business was the matter of the attitude of the 
house of Orleans itself. Thiers tells us that Laffitte, Mignet and he 
himself were the first to mention Louis Philippe as a candidate and 
that Laffitte seems to have had no doubt whatever as to the accep- 
tance. Sebastian!, however, felt uncertain, and finally the deputies 
decided to send Thiers and one of their number to Neuilly. 19 

At first glance, the selection of Thiers may seem to have been 
an odd one. He had never been presented to the Duke of 
Orleans. Laffitte, however, may have urged his nomination on 
the ground that an invitation offered the Duke by one of the 
leading journalists in Paris would appear more in the light of a 
direct request from the Parisians themselves. Before his departure, 
Sebastiani gave Thiers a sheet of paper bearing the general's sig- 
nature, and Laffitte handed him a note containing these words: — 

"I beg M. le Due d' Orleans to receive M. Thiers with all 
confidence and to hear all that he is charged by me to say 
to you." 20 

Thiers then set out for Neuilly. He was accompanied by M. 
Scheffer \aine\ and an officer of the Garde Nationale. General 
Fajal had given the latter passes for the military outposts, but 
as these had not been vised by the municipal authorities, the 
three envoys experienced some difficulty. They succeeded, 
however, in arriving at Neuilly before the morning was spent. 
Upon his arrival Thiers experienced a great disappointment. He 
was informed that the Duke had set out in the direction of St. 
Cloud, where he possessed some property about which he was 
anxious. Finally, he succeeded in gaining admittance to the 
Duchesse Marie-Amelie. This lady could not have been so 
ignorant and so unconcerned in Thiers's mission as she appeared, 



19 Notes of Thiers dictated to M. Martin upon the former's return from 
Neuilly, 29 Juillet, 1830, p. 1. 20 Ibid., p. 4. 
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for she had already seen at least one group of men from Paris. 
Dupin and Captain Gerard had seen her before Thiers had 
arrived. 21 The Duchesse, however, informed Thiers that the 
Duke was not there. Thiers then told her that the moment was 
decisive and that no time could be lost. He broached the question. 
This time, the answer of Marie-Amelie convinced him that Louis 
Philippe was really absent. Having assured him of this fact, 
however, she made haste to tell him that she would gladly listen 
to whatever he had to say and repeat it to the Duke. She then 
sent for Madame Adelaide, Louis Philippe's sister. This lady 
entered the room accompanied by her confidante, Madame de 
Montjoie. Then Thiers the bourgeois made his first acquaintance 
with the princely blood of France. Madame Adelaide's was a 
far more able and active character than that of her sister the 
Duchesse. And it was to Madame Adelaide that Thiers addressed 
most of his remarks. 22 To her mind the chief obstacle to her 
brother's acceptance of the position of Lieutenant-General was 
the fear that such an act would be interpreted by the diplomatic 
world as a revolution de palais. She feared the consequent anger 
of Europe. Thiers strove with his utmost power to persuade 
her to the contrary. The notes of this famous interview were 
dictated to his secretary, M. Martin, upon Thiers's return 
from Neuilly. They are almost illegible, but such phrases as 
these have been deciphered: "France must have a new dy- 
nasty. ... we desire a representative monarchy. ... all the 
world will know that you have not of yourselves sought the 
crown, for surely to-day it is so dangerous a possession that no 
one would seek it of his own accord." 23 Finally, Madame Ad- 
elaide turned to him and said: "If you think that the adherence 
of our family will be of advantage to the revolution — a woman 
is nothing in a family, one can compromise them — I am ready 
to go myself to Paris. I will become whatever God wishes. 
There I will share the destiny of the Parisians. I make but one 
condition — namely, that M. Laffitte or General Sebastiani come 
himself to fetch me." 24 

21 de Hauranne: Hisloire du gouvernement parlementaire, Vol. I, p. 594. 

22 Notes of Thiers Dictated to M. Martin upon his Return from Neuilly, 
29 Juillet, 1830, p. 4. 2S Ibid., p. 7. ^Ibid., p. 8. 
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Thiers appears to have been satisfied with this statement from 
one member of the ducal household. He replied to Madame 
Adelaide: "To-day, Madame, you have placed the crown in 
your house". He then asked her to write to the Duke at once, 
and even gave her an outline of the arguments that they should 
advance for his acceptance. This accomplished, Thiers took his 
departure and hastened back to Paris to report the result of his 
mission to Laffitte and Sebastiani. After some difficulty, he 
reached the city, arriving there a little before one o'clock. At 
Laffitte's house he found that the deputies had removed to the 
Palais-Bourbon. There he met with his two superiors. Like 
Thiers, they interpreted Madame Adelaide's remarks as com- 
promising the entire family of Orleans. To make matters sure, 
they spread the rumor that one member of the family was ex- 
pected at any moment and that soon all of them would be in 
Paris. 

So far as Adolphe Thiers is concerned, his most important 
work in the July Days was completed when his journey to 
Neuilly was ended. In the later events, leading up to the nomi- 
nation of the Duke of Orleans as King, the young journalist did 
not play so conspicuous a part. To himself, however, the services 
that he performed were of almost incalculable value. Through 
them he came into intimate and confidential contact with the 
great bourgeois who were to assist the Bourgeois King, and 
through them also he made his first acquaintance with the new 
reigning family that within six years would call him to serve in 
the role of Prime Minister. 
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